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HISTORY OF WOOD-ENGRAVING. troops of the Archbishop Adolphus of Nassau, in October, 1462, | two Germans, Conrad Sweynheim and Arnold Pannartz, who had 
when several of Faust and Scheffer’s workmen, availing themselves of | most likely been in their service, had already established a press at 
the Monastery of Subbiaco, near Rome. The following is the order 


: aay wea nearest the opportunity of quitting their service, carried a knowledge of the 
in which the art of printing became established at other places, 


: Until the discovery of those works printed by Pfister at Bamberg | art to other places. Faust and Scheffer, probably on account of this 
in 1461 and 1462, it was generally supposed that the art of printing | desertion of their workmen, appear to have discontinued their | with the names of the printers, and the titles of the first books which 
was confined exclusively to Mentz till that city was taken by the | business for about two years; and when they resumed it, in 1465, | they printed. 
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SPECIMEN OF WOOD-ENGRAVING, 15]18,—TRIUMPHS OF MAXIMILIAN. 
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- Cologne. Ulric Zell. +S, Augustini de Vita Christiana et de Singulari- 


tate Clericerum, libri,” 4to. . . : 
“Meditationes Vite Christi,” folio. 
“ Ciceronis Epistolke familiares.” folio. 


. Westminster. William Caxton. Game of Chess. * folio. The first 
book printed in English was the*' Reouyell ofthe Historyes of Troye" printed 
for Caxton, at Cologne, about 1471. 

Nicholas Spinveler. “ Valasti de Taranta, de 

. Rostock. Fratres Vite Communis. “ Lactantii Opera,” 

. Leipsiek. Marcus Brand. “ Glosa Super Apocalipsim,” 4to, 

. Stockholm, J. Snell. “ Dialogas Creaturum,” 4te. 

. Lisbon. Sam. Zorba and Raban Elezer. “C in P ti ‘ 

. Copenhagen. Gothofridus de Chemen. ‘ Regule de Fig. Construct. 
Grammat.”” 4to. 

There seems reason to believe that the progress of typography was 
viewed with jealousy by the old block-printers and wood-engravers, 
and that they were not at first willing to co-operate with the profes- 
sors of the new art. At Augsburg, in 1471, where the business of 
wood-engraving and card-making appears to have been established 
for some time, the wood-engravers opposed Gunther Zainer’s admis- 
sion to the freedom of the city, which was necessary before he could 
begin business ; and endeavonred to prohibit him from printing wood- 
engravings in his books. Through the interest, however, of Melchior 
Stamham, Abbot of St. Uiric’s, the magistrates decided that Zainer, 
and John Schussler, another printer, whom the wood-engravers had 
also objected to, should be allowed to follow the business of printing 
without molestation, but that they should not print large initial 
letters from wood-blocks, nor insert wood-cuts in their books, as 
this would be an infringement of the privileges of the wood-engravers. 
Subsequently Zainer came to an agreement with the wood-engravers, 
who assented to his printing as many initial letters and wood-cuts as 
he pleased, provided that they had the engraving of them. From the 
first establishment of typography till 1467, no wood-cuts, of a pic- 
torial character, are to be found in any books except those printed at 
Bamberg, by Albert Pfister, who appears to have had a press there 
for only a few years, and to have had no successor till 1481. 

Next to the books printed by Pfister, the earliest book illustrated 
with wood-cuts is the ‘‘ Meditationes Joannis de Torre-cremata,” 
printed at Rome by Ulric Hahn, in 1467. In 1472, appeared the first 
edition of “‘ Valturius,” illustrated with numerous wood-cuts, printed 
at Verona, by “‘ John of Verona, the son of Nicholas the Surgeon.” 
Among the many curious cuts in this book are the figures of a bomb- 
shell, a hand-gun, and a boat with paddle-wheels, in the manner of a 
steam-boat—all of which have been supposed to have been invented 
long afterwards: but many things supposed to be new appear to be 
old when looking over old books, illustrated with drawings or wood- 
engravings. From this time, till the year 1500, the practice of illus- 
trating books with wood-cuts gradually increased; and ornamental 
initial letters were more generally introduced. In an edition of the 
** Fasciculus Temporum,” pritned at Utrecht, by John Veldener, in 
1480, an ornamental border, of foliage and flowers, engraved on 
wood, and surrounding the whole page, may be observed; and in an 
edition of the “Hore in laudem Beatissime Virginis Marie,” printed 
at Paris, by Anthony Verard, 1488, every page is surrounded by an 
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ornamental border, in imitation of the beautiful illuminated borders 
to be found in manuscript works of devotion of the same period. 
The practice of thus illustrating printed editions of the ‘‘ Hore,” 
with ornamental borders, soon became prevalent in other countries, 
though the Parisian printers appear always to have been superior to 
all others in their tasteful “‘ getting up” of books of this kind. Of the 
“ Hore” printed at Paris between 1500 and 1550, the editions pub- 
lished by Simon Vostre and Thielman Kerver are the most deserv- 
edly celebrated for their wood-engravings. In 1482 the first maps 
engraved on wood appeared in a folio edition of Ptolemy, printed at 
Ulm, by Leonard Holl; and at the top of one of them is the name of | 
the engraver, John Schnitzer, of Armsheim. From the difficulty of 
cutting small letters in wood, the method of entirely cutting out a | 
piece of the block and inserting the names of places in type was sub- | 
sequently invented. The earliest specimens of this method are to be 
seen in the maps to an edition of “ Ptolemy,” printed at Venice, by 
Jacobus Pentius, in 1511. The earliest English book containing 
wood-cuts is the sécond edition of Caxton’s “‘ Game of Chess,”’ with- 
out date, but supposed to have been printed in 1476. 

All the wood-cuts which appear in beoks printed before 1486, con- 
sist of little more than outline, with the shadows and folds of the 
draperies indicated by a series of short parallel lines, but without the 
introduction of any lines crossing each other, forming what is techni- 
cally called “‘ cross-hatching ;” and they are generally inferior, both 
in design and execution, to the cuts of the old block-books, such as 
the “ Revelations and History of St. John,” the “ History of the 
Virgin,” and the “‘ Poor Preachers’ Bible.” The earliest specimen of 
cross-hatching occurs in the frontispiece to “‘ Breydenbach’s Tra- 
vels,” printed at Mentz, by Erhard Reuwich, in 1486. This beautiful 
cut, looking both at the design and the means employed to express 
it, is the most excellent and effective of the productions of the art of 
wood-engraving which had previously appeared. Several other cuts 
in the same volume, though less elaborately » xeeuted, also display in 
the drawing and composition the skill of a practised artist. 





In 1493 appeared at Nuremberg the first edition of the work | 
generally called the Nuremberg Chronicle, containing about 2000 illus- | 
trations, many of which aremererepetitions of the same subject printed 
from the sameblock. Though it is stated at the end of the work that | 
the cuts were executed under the superintendence of two men of | 
science, and of skill in the art of painting—Willlam Pleydenwurff, and 
Michael Wolgemuth, who was the master of Albert Durer—they do | 
no credit to either their knowledge or their taste. They have very | 
much the appearance of “‘ manufactured” cuts which had been fur- 
nished by contract at so much per hundred, asif quantity and not 


quality had been the chief object of the publisher. It may be truly | 


said of most of them that they illustrate nothing but the want of taste | 
in all the parties who were engaged in their production. Such rubbish | 
was never before, nor since, presented to the world im any one work. 
From this period cross-hatchings, as a means of representing shade | 
and of indicating local colour, may generally be observed in old Ger- | 
man wood-engravings ; in Italy, however, the old manner of engrav- 
ing, without cross-hatchings, and chiefly in outline, continued to pre- 
vail for upwards of thirty years later. The best specimens of Italian 
wood-engraving are to be found in a work entitled “‘ Hypnerotomachia 
Poliphili,” printed at Venice by Aldus in 1499. Many of the cuts in 
this volume have a classical character, proving that the artist had paid 
considerable attention to the antique, and was not merely a transmitter 
of Gothic conventionalities. The designs have been ascribed both to 
Andrea Mantegna and to Raffaele, though upon no other ground than 
conjecture: Raffaele indeed was only 1€ when the work was printed. 
For many years after the establi-hment of typography, the practice 
of block-printing was still continued by the old wood-engravers; and 
specimens of single sheets, such as sheet almanacks, or wall- calendars 
as they were called by the Germans, executed in this manner, between 
1480 and 1500, and even later, are preserved in several libraries on the 
continent. In the frst edition of the “Speculum Salvationis,” a work 
which some /earned men, have supposed to have been printed by Lau- 
rence Coster, about 1440, the cuts at the top of the page, in light sepia- 
coloured ink, have been printed by means of friction with a kind of 
burnisher, while the text below has been printed from metal types, by 








means of a press, in black full-bodied ink. In a later edition of this 


work, with the same cuts, some pages of the text are printed from en- 
graved wood-blocks, whiile the others are printed from type. The 
only key to this mystery seems to be, that the cuts had been the pro- 
perty of a block-printer, who having had the text of the first edition 
set up and printed ftom types, tried to cut the text for the second en- 
tirely on wood, but got tired before he had finished his task, and so 
was obliged to apply again to a letter-press printer to enable him to 
complete the work. This edition of the ‘‘ Speculum Salvationis” has 
generally been referred to by Coster’s advocates as containing a proof 
of his having invented the art of printing with moveable types. The 
assumption is that he first begen to print the text from engraved wood- 
blocks, and that he afterwards invented the art of printing from metal 
types, with which he completed the remainder. Both the assumption 
and the conclusion are specious ; but both, notwithstanding, are wrong. 
The theory is directly in opposition to the fact as displayed by the 
books themselves. If any argument can “ make that fiction which was 
once a fact,” there is a chance for Laurence Coster: but his advocates 
have still “‘ their work to do.” There are no means of ascertaining 
when the first edition of the Speculum appeared, though itis not likely 
that it was printed earlier than 1472. In 1483, John Veldener printed 
at Culemburg, a quarto edition of the Speculum, with the same cuts 
that had appeared in the earlier folio editions, but the blocks had been 
sawn in two in order that they might suit the smaller page. 
WOOD-ENGRAVING IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

Though the earliest of the wood-cnts designed by Albert Durer 
appeared towards the close of the fifteenth century, yet as by far the 
greater number appeared in the sixteenth, it appears preferable to 
commence this section with some account of his works, in order to 
mark more emphatically an important epoch in the history of wood- 
engraving, for no artist of his time contributed more to its advance- 
ment. He was born at Nuremberg, on the 12th May, 1471, and con- 
tinued with his father, who was a goldsmith, and, consequently, a 
kind of engraver, till his sixteenth year; when, having conceived a 
great desire to become a painter, he was placed as a pupil with 


Michael Wolgemuth, for three years, to learn the art of painting. | 


On the expiration of this ternt, he left his master, and proceeded, in 
1490, to travel, for further instruction and experience, according to 
the custom of both German artists and artisans of that period. In 
the course of his travels, which probably did not extend beyond Ger- 
many, he visited Colmar, where he was kindly entertained by the 
brothers of Martin Schongauer, a painter of great eminence, and the 
best copper-plate engraver in Germany of his time. He did not, 
however, see the great artist himself, though some writers have sup- 
posed that he was Durer’s master in the art of engraving. Durer 
returned to Nuremberg in 1492, where he shortly afterwards married 
Agnes Frey, a woman of considerable personal charms, but of bad 
temper. 
she hastened his death by her urging him to unremitting exertions, 
for the sake of getting money. In looking over Durer’s numerous 
works, it is painful to think that some, which seem to have been 
engraved con amore, may have been in reality “worked on” by the 
artist, when incited, but not inspired, by his shrewish wife. The 
earliest date to be found on any of Durer’s copper-plates is 1494. 
Whether he received any instruction in the art of engraving, beyond 
what he might acquire, when working with his father, as a goldsmith, 
is unknown. 

It is deserving of remark that one of the earliest subjects which 
occupied Durer’s pencil as a designer on wood, was the Apocalypse— 
a subject which had been a favourite with the old wood-engravers, 
and whose illustrations of it, and of an apocryphal history of St. 
John, constitute one of the oldest of the block books. It appears 


also to have been printed and published by Durer, on his own ac- | Heaven, supporting the dead body of Christ, a master-piece of wood- 


count, as the block-books were by the old wood-engravers. It con- 
sists of sixteen cuts, of folio size, with the simple title, in German» 
‘* The Revelation of St. John,” and the imprint, at the end, “ Printed 
at Nuremberg, by Albert Durer, painter, 1498.” Another work of 
Durer’s, consisting of illustrations of the History of the Virgin, which 
had also formed the subject of one of the old pictorial block- books, 





probably all designed by Hans Schaufilein, whose monogram and mark 
Occur on about half a dozen of them: his mark is alittle shovel, a 
rebus of his name Sc:.aufflein, which ia German signifies a little shovel 
or baker’s pee’. 2. The cuts to a work entitled the ‘* Wise King,” a 
work relating to the history of the Emperor’s father, and his own edu- 
cation. This werk was not completed at the time of the Emperor’s 
death, though all the cuts appear to have been finished and impressions 
of them taken. The original blocks having been discovered in the 
Jesuits’ College at Gratz im Stiria, the text and cuts were printed to- 
gether for the first time, at Vienna, in 1775. There are two hundred 
and thirty six old cuts in the work, and of this number ninety-two 
contain the mark of Hans Burgmair. 3. A series of large cuts usually 
known by the title of the Triumphs of Maximilian, but sometimes 
confounded with the Triumphal Car designed by Durer. Most of the 
designs for the Triumphs were made by Hans Burgmair, but the whole 
of the cuts do appear to have been finished at the time of Maximilian’s 
death, which happened on the 12th January 1519. Forty of the original 
blocks of this series having been discovered at Ambras ia the Tyrol, 
and ninety-five more at the Jesuits’ College at Gratz, the whole were 
brought to Vienna and deposited in the Imperial Library ; and in 1796 
an edition of them was printed at Vienna, by permission of the Aus- 
trian Government. The blocks are all of pear-tree, and at the back of 
sev« ral of them the names or marks of the engravers are written. Of 
the hundred and thirty-five cuts of the Triumphs published there are 
sixteen which probably do not belong to the series, as the subjects are 
not to be found in the original drawings of Hans Burgmair, now pre- 
served in the Imperial Library at Vienna, and as the style in which 
they are designed is so different from that of the others. The Triumphs 
are the best, both in design and engraving, of all the wood-cuts exe- 
cuted for the Emperor, not excepting those designed by Albert Durer. 
Besides the several series above enumerated, there are many other 
wood-cuts relating to the Emperor and his family, which ap. ear to 
have been drawn and engraved by his order. The following cut is a 
fac-simile of one of the figures in the Triumphs. 

The whole number of wood-cuts which contain Albert Durer’s 
mark, and which were unquestionably designed by him, is about 
two hundred ; the earliest are those of the Apocalypse, printed in 
1498, and the two latest are his own portrait and the siege of a forti- 
fied town, both dated 1527, the year before his death. Whether 
Durer, and other celebrated painters of his time, such as Hans 
Burgmair and Lucas Cranach, who were accustomed to make draw- 
ings on wood, were also wood-engravers, has frequently been de- 


| bated, but never positively determined, and probably never will be. 
| It has been indeed positively asserted that they were, but no satisfac- 


It has been said that she was the plague of his life, and that | 





tory proof of the fact has been produced. Assuming as an indis- 
putable fact that they did not engrave a// the cuts which bear their 
mark, and admitting that they did engrave some of them, the question 
thenis, which really are the cuts engraved by themselves? But as this 
question cannot be decided, the result of the supposition that they 
did engrave on wood themselves, is that, as wood-engravers, they 
were not superior to many of the mere workmen of the period whose 
names have died with them. It may be said, indeed, that those cuts 
ought to be ascribed to them which display the greatest excellence in 
the execution; but this is merely cutting the knot, not untying it, for 
how can it be known that the best cuts are of their own engraving, 
and how is their excellence to be estimated ? 

Of the large wood-cuts with Dnurer’s mark, there is one in par- 
ticular which has frequently been referred to as a master-piece of 
wood engraving, and which, from its superiority in point of workman- 
ship, has been supposed to have been executed in part, if not entirely, 
by Durer himself. Itis thus described in the catalogue of the late 
Wm. Young Ottley’s engravings:—‘‘ God the Father, seated in 


engraving, most probably in part executed by Albert’s own hand.” 
Althongh it is undeniable that there is more work in this cut than in 
most of the others drawn by Durer, and that the lines, both single 


| and crossing, are more clearly and delicately engraved, yet it by no 


appeared in 1511; and a series of eleven large cuts, illustrative of | 


Christ’s Passion, was published by him about the same time. 


cidedly superior to any that preceded them. The drawing is free and 
vigorous, and the composition, or arrangement of the several objects, 


means necessarily follows that when viewed as a whole, and asa 
production of imitative art, it should be a master-piece of wood- 
engraving. The excellence of any wood-engraving, when :egarded as 


| a production of art, and not as a mere mechanical piece of workman- 


The wood-engravings which constitute these three works are de- | ship, does not consist in delicately engraved single lines and elabo- 


| rate cross-hatchings alone, but in the proper adaptation and sufficient 


displays great skill in this department of pictorial art. The expression, | 


action, and costume of the several figures, though displaying many of 
the peculiarities of the German school, as well as of Durer’s indivi- 
dual ideal, evince yet more strongly the active imagination and the 
practised hand of a truly great artist. 


execution of lines, of whatever kind, as the means of appropriately 
suggesting the artist’s idea of his subject to the mind of the spectator. 


| In this latter respect the so-called ‘‘ master-piece” of Durer’s wood- 
| engravings is deficient; too much mere mechanical labour has been 
| bestowed on it; the means are too obtrusive, for the eye is more 


His eye for nature is evident | 


in them all; and he seldom neglects an opportunity of introducing | 


some object or incident which reminds the spectator of real life, 
although possibly it may not harmonise with his ideal of the subject. 
Though his men and women appear much more like Germans of the 
fifteenth, than Jews and Gentiles of the first century, yet they all 
suggest the idea of real persons doing what is appropriate to the 
character and situatien assigned to them by the imagination of the 
artist. There may be, indeed, anachronisms discoverable in the 
costume, and the treatment of the subject may seem not sufficiently 
elevated, yet a spirit which speaks to the mind pervades the whole. 
The landscapes are skilfully introduced; and in them, for the first 
time in any wood engravings, trees are naturally represented, by their 
appropriate characteristics of different kinds of stems, branches, and 
foliage. In mamy old wood-engravings a tree is indicated by a 
scrubby looking symbol, which bears about as much resemblance to 
the thing represented, as a bad drawing of an old birch broom bears 
to a living oak. 

In Durer’s works, whether paintings, copper-plates, or wood- 
engravings, and also in the works of several other German artists of 
his time, a striking peculiarity may be observed in the drapery of the 
female figures. This peculiarity consists in the sharpn ss and stiff- 
ness of the folds, which suggest the idea of the drapery having been 
starched and cast on the figure when wet, and of then being allowed 
to dry there without being moved. This appearance indeed was pro- 
bably occasioned from the ‘custom which the German artists of that 


period had of casting their draperies on little lay figures, in a thin kind | 


of paper, which they allowed to dry before making their drawing. 
Another great work of Durer’s, but not one of his best, is a large 
triumphel arch designed by him for the Emperor Maximilian. It 
consists of ninety-two pieces, separately engraved om wood, and 
forming when united one vast subject, which is about ten feet high by 
nine and a half wide. Durer also designed for the Emperor a trium- 
phal car, which was engraved on wood by Jerome Resch, one of the 
most celebrated wood-engravers of his time. This subject consists of 
eight pieces, which, when joined together, are upwards of 7 feet long by 
about 18 inches high. The Emperor Maximilian was a great patron of 
the art of wood-engraving. Besides the two subjects above mentioned 
drawn by Durer, the following were also drawn and engraved on 
wood by the Emperor’s order for the purpose of commemorating the 
principal events of his life and perpetuating his fame. 1. The cuts to 
a volume entitled the “‘ Adventures of Sir Theurdank,” an allegorical 
poem, said to have been the joint composition of the Emperor and his 
secr.tary, Melchior Pfintzing, and narrating several of the personal 
adventures of the Emperor himself under the character of Sir Theur- 
dank, the pink of courtesy and knighthood. This work, which was first 
printed at Nuremberg in 1517, contains a hundred and eighteen cuts, 


| painters of his time in Germany, and his talent in this branch of art 


| 





furcibly arrested by the evidence of the workman’s labour than the 
mind is affected by the artist’s design. This cut—which has been so 
highly praised by some who appear to have mistaken elaborate execu- 
tion for artistic excellence in wood-engraving—may, however, form a 
useful study to engravers and designers on wood, not indeed as an 
example to be imitated, but as affording so striking an instance of 
misapplied labour im the quantity of its cross-hatchings, which suggest 
no idea of either colour or texture to the imagination, and are expres- 
sive of nothing but the workman's pains. 

Though no one of the cuts with Durer’s mark is so decidedly su- 
perior in execution te many others of the same period as to warrant 
the assumption of its having been engraved by himself, and, conse- 
quently, of his being one ef the best wood-engravers of his time, yet 
as he was a manof great and various talents, and singularly expert in 
the employment of the instruments of art, it is yet possible that he 
might occasionally have taken up the graver, and engraved some por- 
tions of the cuts designed by himself. He was one of the best 


was very highly estimated by many contemporary Italian painters, 
among whom was Giovanni Bellini, the master of Titian; though 
there were others—as he himself writes, in a letter from Venice, in 
1506—who said, that though he could engrave well, yet his paintings 
were not according te ancient art, and that he knew not how to ma- 
nage his colours. He was one of the best copperplate engravers of 
his time, and he appears to have been the first person who applied 
the process of etching—that is, of ‘‘ biting-im’’ the lines by means of 
a corrosive liquid—for the purpose of obtaining impressions on paper 
from a plate of metal. Two of Durer’s earliest etchings are dated 
1511, and it has been conjectured that they were executed on iron 
plates. There appears reason to believe that the process of etching was 
employed both by German and Italian armourers in “ biting-in” the 
ornamental figures on plate-armour, before it was applied by Durer 
to the purposes of engraving, in the more limited sense of the word. 
Durer was also an excellent seulptor, or rather carver, as bis pro- 
ductions in this department of art, both from their size and material, 
are rather carvings than sculptures. There is an admirable specimen of 
his talent in this branch of art preserved in the British Museum. The 
subject is the “ Birth of St. John the Baptist,” and it is executed in 
hone-stone; and, though the dimensions are only seven and three- 
quarter inches high by five and a half wide, the different figures 
are executed in bold relief, and their various characters and expres- 
sions are most distinetly portrayed. This gem of art, though but a 
carving in hone-stone, formerly belonged to the late R. Payne 
Knight, who purchased it at Brussels, for five hundred guineas. 
Durer not only excelled in the practice of art, but also wrote on the 
theory. His work on ‘‘ The Proportions of the Human Body,” first 
printed at Nuremberg, in 1527, was translated both into Latin and 
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French, and was'several times reprinted. He also wrote two other 
works—“ An Essay on the Fortification of Towns and Villages,” and 
“ Instructions for Measuring with the Rule and Compass.” He died 
at Nuremberg, on the 6th April, 1528, in the fifty-seventh year of his 
age. He was 4 great artist and a good man. 

Of the other artists, of the time of Albert Durer, who made draw- 
ings on wood, the following may be enumerated as the best in this 
respect :—Lucas Cranach, born at Cranach, in the territory of Bam- 
berg, chiefly patronised by the princes of the Electoral House of 
Saxony, and who generally inserted a shield of their arms in bis cuts, 
perhaps to signify either that he enjoyed their patronage, or that the 
cuts were executed at their instance. Hans Burgmair, born at Augs- 
burg. Hans Schanfflein, born at Nuremberg. Hans Baldung Griin, 
a pupil of Durer. Lucas Van Leyden: there are but few wood- 
engravings of this artist’s designing. Urse Graff, of Basle, who, in a 
cut, with the date 2523, calls himself a goldsmith and die-sinker: 
several of the ornamented title-borders in books printed by Frobe- 
nius contain the mark of Urse Graff. From the time-that Albert 
Durer first began to draw on wood until his decease, more wood- cuts 
appear to have been engraved in Germany than in any equal period of 
time, either before or since; and the best have, in respect to desiga, 
been rarely surpassed, or even equalled, in any country, or at any 
time. More than one artist of great reputation in modern times has, 
in his historic compositions, freely availed hin.self of the assistance 
to be derived from’old German wood-en zravings of the time of Albert 
Durer. 

In the first thirty years of the sixteenth century, wood -engraving 
does not appear to have met with much encouragement in Italy; 
and the comparatively few wood-cuts which are to be found in books 
printed in Btaly at that period are generally feebly designed and 
slightly exeeuted, forming a striking contrast when compared with 
the more boldly drawn and more elaborately executed German 
wood-engravings of the same period. 
by many writers on art, that the method of engraving in chiaro-scuro 
on wood was first introduced by Ugo da Carpi, an Italian artist, who 
executed several subjects in this manner, chiefly after designs by 
Raffaele, about 1518. There is, however, good reason to believe that 
this method had been previously employed by German artists; for there 
is a chiaro-scuro wood engraving with the mark of Lucas Cranach, 
dated 1509. Three others are also known—two by Hans Baldung 
Grun, amd one by Hans Burgmair—which are respectively dated 
1509, 1520, and 1512. The manner of producing an imitation of a 
chiaro-seuro drawing, by means of wood-engraving, consists in en- 
graving the subject on two or more blocks, and in printing from them, 
by suceessive impressions, the various gradations of light and shade, 
in the same colour, but in different degrees of strength. 


by subsequent wood-engravers is a kind of sepia. 
several German books, printed between 1513 and 1570, a tint of sepia 
has been printed over the ornamental wood-cut border. Chiaro- 
scuro engraving appears to have been much more bighly appreciated, 
and more successfully cultivated in Italy than in Ge:many; for the 
Italian chiaro-scuros are not only much more numerous than the 
German, but are infinitely superior to them both in design and 
effect. The best Italian chiaro-scuros are chiefly from designs by 
Raffaele and Parmegiano. 

From the origin of printing till about the time of Albert Durer’s 
decease, most of the books which appeared were folios and quartos, 
chiefly for the use of the learned and studions; and even those of a 
lighter character which were printed for the solace and amusement of 
knights and squires, and lords and ladies—for at that period there 
was no reading pudlic—appeared in the same solid form. Reading, 
even for amusement, was then indeed a task for many a gallant 
knight and noble dame; for however interested they might be in the 
story, they yet found great difficulty in spelling out the words in 
which it was told ; a difficulty which originated in the want of a good 
spelling-book, and from their not having been thoroughly initiated 
in the mysteries of a, 5, ab, and which was increased by the con- 
tracted words which are so frequent in early printed books. In 
several historical works—whose reputation is much greater than 
their merit—we are told of sundry kings and queens, and other great 
personages of former times, who were so devoted to literature, that 
they always had some useful or interesting book read to them when 
they were at meals. In such instances, however, of a love of litera- 
ture, it is generally to be suspected that the party so extolled was 
really indifferent to reading, and could best endure to hear a good 


book read at a time when other pleasing occupations of the senses | 
did not permit the subject to become fatiguing; the substantial | ~. ae 
: en e oes * | His style was truly original; he imitated no master and he was the 


viands being too engrossing to allow of any great appetite for the : 
ds be oe ” 9. Gs Spee = | representative of ‘no school. 


spare “feast of reason.” When a taste for reading became more 
generally diffused, books of a smaller form, and on a greater variety 
of subjects, were more generally published; and, as a natural conse- 
quence, the cuts with which they were illustrated were of a smaller 
size and more delicate execution than those which had previously 
appeared in the older folios and quartos. From about 1530, a decided 
improvement in point of execution may be generally observed in the 
wood-cuts contained in books printed in Italy, and more especially in 
those printed at Venice. At that period there were miore printers in 
Venice than in any other city of Europe, and they appear to have 
been among the first who printed books of comparatively small form 
for general circulation. Many books, which the jealousy of govern- 
ments, or the hostility of particular classes, did not allow of being 
printed in other countries, readily found publishers in republican 
Venice. Basle and Lyons were also celebrated about this time as 
marts for books, and the printers of the latter city appear to have 
been the rivals of those of Venice in the publication of small and 
neatly printed books. 

Hans Holbein—who, in addition to his fame as a painter, is entitled 
to the credit of having been one of the best designers on wood of his 
time—was the sonof a painter, of the same name, and appears to have 
been born at Augsburg, about 1498, About the beginning of the six- 
teenth century his father removed to Basle, atid there his son was 
brought up by him to his own profession. Young Hans gave tokens 
of his great future excellence as a painter at an early age; and Heg- 
ner, his biographer, mentions a portrait in oil, of considerable merit, 
which he painted when he was only fifteen. Like many other eminent 
German painters of his time he made designs for wood-engravers and 
goldsmiths, and he occasionally travelled, in Switzerland and Suabia, 
in search of employment as an artist. Though the works which he 
executed while he resided at Basle bear testimony both of his indus- 
try and talents, it would appear that he was either very poorly remu- 
nerated or that he was improvident, for he is generally represented as 
having been in poor circumstances. As his contemporaries give him 
the eharacter of a “jolly fellow,” who loved his glass and was rather 
partial to low company, it is likely that he was both unthrifty and 
badly paid—two grand obstacles to an artist’s attaining to “ easy cir- 
cumstances,” however great his talents. He was intimate with 
Erasmus, who then resided at Basle, and painted two or three por- 
traits of him. The following is a copy of a wood-engraving of one of 
those portraits which appeared in an edition of Sebastian Munster’s 

Cosmography,” printed at Basle in 1550. 

In 1525 Holbein appears to have entertained the design of visiting 
England, probably influenced by the praise bestowed on one of his 
portraits of Erasmus, which appears to have been sent by the latter to 


It has frequently been asserted | 
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Ugo da Carpi’s chiaro-scuros are printed in a kind of mulberry | of December, 1525, alludes to Holbein’s wish to visit England, and | 
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ERASMUS AFTER BHOLBEIN. 


S'r Thomas More. Sir Thomas, in” a Tetter]to Erasmus, dated 18th | 
says that though he may not find it so fruitful as he may expect, | 


entirely barren. 

Holbein set out for England about the beginning of September, 
1526: and, as he intended to pass through Antwerp on his way, 
Erasmus gave him a letter of introduction to his friend Peter Avgidius, | 
a person of considerable influence in that city. This letter is writ- 
ten in the style of a cool and cautious patron, who does not wish to | 
be debited with any favours that might be shown to the party intro- 
duced. Holbein is indeed praised as an excellent artist, who is pro- 
ceeding to England to gain a few “ angels ;” but it is also indirectly | 
intimated that he is a person of little consequence; that should he | 
wish to see Quintin Matsys, AEgidius can send his servant with him 
to show him the house, should he not have leisure to go with him 
himself. 

Holbein, on his arrival in England, appears to have been well re- 
ceived by Sir Thomas More, and it is generally supposed that he con- 
tinued te reside in his house till 1528, when he was appointed painter 
to Henry VIII. From entries in the household accounts of Henry, 
it would appear that Holbein’s salary, or fee, as court-painter, was 
thirty pounds per annum, which would be equal to a hundred and 
fifty pounds im the present day. It is probable that he was paid a 
certain sum io addition for each picture that he painted for the king, 
and was also permitted to paint for other persons on his own account, 
when not fully employed on the commissions of his royal master. 
Though he visited Basle, where he had left his wife and two children, 
on three occasions—-namely, in 1529, 1533, and 1538—yet, for the rest 
of his life, England was the place of his settled abode. It has been 
supposed that towards the end of his life he was comparatively neg- 





| lected. He died of the plague in 1554, in the second year of the 


reign of Queen Mary, whose portrait he had painted the year before. 
On Holbein’s merits as a painter it is unnecessary here to enlarge. 


His portraits, beyond those of any 
other artist of his time, are distinguished by life-like character and 
natural expression—two qualities, which, in an individual likeness, 
are of much more positive value than a “graceful turn of the head,”’ 
and an “elevating touch of the ideal.” Holbein appears to have | 
painted men and women as they were, not as he might fancy that they 
ought to be; and hence nothing that suggests the idea of an af- 
fected or theatrical character is to be perceived in his portraits. In 
his day there were no female opera-dancers from whcse fascinating, | 
though falsetto, expression he might snatch a grace, to be transferred | 
to the heads of the female nobility. 

Though Holbein made many excellent designs on wood, yet his | 
fame in this respect chiefly rests on the cuts contained in a small 
book usually called the “ Dance of Death,” the first edition of | 
which, containing forty-one cuts, appeared at Lyons in 1538. It was 
many times reprinted there, and in all the editions subsequent to the 
third, which appeared in 1545, additional cuts are introduced. The 
eighth edition, published in 1562, contains fifty-eight cuts, being 
seventeen more than were in the first; but of those additional cuts 
seven at least have no relation to the original subject, although it is | 
likely that they were all drawn by Holbein. A piracy of the work, 
with fac-similes of the cuts, was published at Venice in 1545; and 
another piracy was published at Cologne in 1555, and several times 
reprinted. The cutsin the Venice and Cologne editions are greatly | 
inferior to the originals. Several editions were subsequently pub- 
lished at different places, with the subjects engraved on copper; and | 
about 1648 thirty of the subjects were etched by Hollar, who appears 
to have copied the inferior cuts of the Cologne edition, and not to 
have improved en his medels. The cuts of the “ Dance of Death” 
were also copied on wood, with occasional alterations and modifica- | 
tions, by John Bewick, for a little work published under the title of | 
“ Emblems of Mortality,” in 1788 ; and fac-similes are also given in 
Mr. Douce’s “ Dance of Death,” published in 1833. In this work 
Mr. Douce has laboured in vain to prove that Holbein was not the 
designer of the original cuts of the ‘‘ Dance of Death.” His trifling 
arguments have neither weakened Holbein’s title nor added to his 
own fame. The testimony of contemporary writers that Holbein | 
was the designer of the cuts of the Lyons “* Dance of Death,” is di- | 
rect and positive, and is confirmed by the internal evidence of the ! 
cuts themselves, when compared with other undisputed works of | 
Holbein, and yet his well-founded title is to be set aside on mere 
speculation, seipported, indeed, by an apocryphal letter, supposed to | 
have been written in the reign of William III. by one T. Nieuhoff 
Picard—a name which, from the letter itself, may be justly suspected 
of being an alias for the Man in the Moon. 

The idea of Hebbein’s ““ Dance of Death” was probably suggested 


} 


by a’ series of- illustrations of the same'subject painted on the wall of 
a court-howse attached to the Dominican convent at Basle. Such 
subjects, representing Death im the act of seizing men and women of 
all ranks and ages, were in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries to be 
found painted, as a “memento mori,” on the walls = churches in 
several places in Europe. There was a “ Dance of Death” painted 


| in the cloisters of Old St. Paul’s, Londen, which was said to have 


been executed im the reign of .Henry VI., at the cost of Jenkin Car- 
penter, one of the executors of Richard Whittington, so celebrated 
in nursery literature, in connection with his cat. There was also a 
“ Dance of Death” at Lubeck, Minden, Leipsic, Dijon, Paris, and 


| several other places. It would appear that what is now generally 


called the “‘ Dance of Death” was frequently called the ‘“‘ Dance 
Macabre,” in France, towards the latter end of the fifteenth century, 
from the supposed name of the author, Macaber, who wrote the 
verses explaining the several subjects. The first edition of the 
“Dance Macabre,” with wood-cuts and explanatory verses, was 
printed at Paris by Guy Marchant im M85; and an edition was also 
printed at Lyons in 1499, nearly forty years before the publication, at 
the same place, of Holbein’s ‘‘ Dance of Death.” 

Though many of the subjects in the old “ Dance Macabre ” and in 
Helbein’s “ Dance of Death” are nearly alike, and represent the same 
ebaracters, yet the manner in which they are treated is very different ; 
while the former display much both of the rudeness and the feebleness 
of early art, the latter display in every figure the vigerous conception 
and practised hand of a master. All Holbein’s characters are ad- 


| mirably represented, whether old or young, Jay or clerical, knight or 


ploughman, patron or client, merchant or pedlar; in every subject 


| the story is plainly, simply, and yet most significantly told. Even 
the skeleton Death seems to be alive ; now arresting a Pope in his 
| pride of place, now spearing a stout warrior with his own lance; and 


anon, as a dame d'honneur, conducting an empress to the grave, or, 
as a kidnapper, dragging away a peasant’s child ; and most clearly indi- 


' cating by his action and expression that he dispatches his business, 


with people of all ranks and ages, with great ease and pleasure to him- 
self. Although those cuts are “‘ glossed” or expounded with texts of 
Scripture and serious :noral reflections, yet the spirit which pervades 
them is essentially comic—the droll fellow who creates the amuse- 
ment, by balking the hopes of mortals, being Dratn. It is indeed 
questionable if any man in viewing those imaginary freaks of Death’s 
emblem ever thonght seriously of his own end—of the hour when he 
himself should fall before the great King of Terrors, 
The scytheman of the earth, 
Whose harvest rounds the year; who ne’er had dearth 
Since first the world was peopled. 


The cuts of Holbein’s “ Dance of Death” are executed in a manner 
worthy of the designs. They are truly master-pieces of wood-engra- 
ving; and though they have been frequently copied, all the so-called 
fac-similes that have hitherto appeared, are far inferior to the ori- 
ginals. A few years ago one of the best wood engravers of this, 
or indeed any other country, being asked his opinion of those cuts, 
and if he thought that he could re-engrave them in a manner 
equally excellent, replied, “They are the best wood-engravings 


| that I have ever seen; and I certainly do not think that if I were 


to re-engrave them, my copies would be equal to the originals. 
Such things as they are, engraved in the best manner, from original 


| designs, which have all the spirit of the master to guide the en- 
| graver, can never be equalled by any copies.” There is no need- 


less display of mere mechanical skill in those cuts; they are executed 
in & manner at once simple and efficient; and they are not so re- 
markable for the mere delicacy of the lines, as for lines properly ap- 
plied to convey a meaning. It has not been ascertained whe was the 
engraver, though one Hans Lutzelburger, who was probably a native 
of Basle, appears to have the best pretensions to the honour. He 
was unquestionably the engraver of an alphabet of initial letters de- 


| signed by Holbein, containing subjects nearly the same as several of 


those in the “‘ Dance of Death” published at Lyons, im 1538, and exe- 
cuted in a similar style; and one of the cuts in the latter work con- 
tains as a mark the letters H. L., which, whether intended or not, are 
certainly the initial letters of the name Hans Lutzelburger. Letters 


| of the alphahet above referred to are to be met with in books printed 


both at Basle and Strasburg, about 1530. 


(This Treatise will be cont nued in the ILLUSTR very 
week unlil completed.) a 


{Owing to the illness of the engraver to whom the illustration 
of this article has been intrusted, we are unable to present to our 
readers in this Supplement some highly-finished specimens of 
the more advanced state of Wood.Bngraving ; but they will ap- 
pear in future numbers of our journal, until the Treatise is com- 
pleted.) 
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PAUL AND VIRGINIA. ae 


PAUL AND VIRGINIA. 
This is a companion illustration to the exquisite scene engraved in 
No. 89 of our journal ; and, like its avant courier, is copied from a 
splendid print engraved by Eugene Jazet, from a painting by Schopin. 


PAUL TO VIRGINIA. 

Though in a wood 
And solitude, 

Bewilder'd from our home— 
I feel with thee 
Sweet ——s 

"Tis happy thus;tofroam ! 

For in this loneliness, 
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Amid our-deep, distress, 
The music of the birds 
Cannot compare 
With what I dare 
To'call the melody of thy dear words! 
We're left all desolate—but hark ! 
I hear Fidele's trusty bark— 
And see he comes— 
Domingo too— 
We near our homes 
When they're in view ! 

Then let me gently —_ you there— 
Sweet girl! awake from thy despair— 
And be this stolen kiss the charm 

To shield thee hence from every harm ! 
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COURSING.—GREYHOUNDS. 


COURSING.—GREY HOUNDS. 

We present our readers with a portrait of one of “ the most distin- 
guished” greyhounds of the past season, ‘‘ Smuggler,” the property 
of Mr. Salter, of Pimlico, some of whose breed have lately been sent 
to his Roya) Highness Frince Albert.} ,“‘ Smuggler” is a dog of noble 


breed—a descendant from the celebrated “ Snowball.” iHe has 
extraordinary speed and courage, with unflinching, bottom, and is 
supposed to be one of the best bred dogs of the present day; he is 
now three years old. We have [not “space for his pedigree, which is 
considered in the sporting}world to be the best extant.” 


CAST-IRON LIGHTHOUSE FOR THE WEST INDIES, 


In passing over Waterloo-bridge a few days since, we were struck with the 
appearance of a large tower, forming a conspicuous object on the Surrey side of 
the river. Upon inquiry, we found the new fabric which had sprung up 80 
rapidly in the Cornwall-road, to be a lighthouse in course of erection on the ex- 
tensive premises of Messrs. Cottam and Hallen, the engineers and iron-founders. 

The tower is constructed of cast-iron concentric plates, and it is intended, 
when permanently fixed, for a lighthouse on the sea shore of the island of Ber- 
muda, in the West Indies. 

The extreme height of the whole, from the base to the ball on the top of the 
lantern will be, when completed, as seen in the engraying, about 130 feet. The 
outside diameter at the base is 24 feet, tapering upwards to 14 feet, and then 
springing out to a diameter of 20 feet; so as to form the platform, round the 
edge of which is fastened a palisade railing. On this platform will be placed 
the lamp-room, a polygon of 16 sides and about 15 feet diameter, 

The tower is divided into seven floors, exclusive of the platform or gallery. 
The communication between the base and the first floor, about twenty feet from 
the ground, is by aspiral staircase, winding round the column in the centre. 
The space between the staircase and outer plates forming the tower, will be a 
solid mass of brickwork and concrete, 

At this floor the interior brick casing is reduced to a thickness of 18 inches, 
and is carried up in a perpendicular line, leaving a circular room of 18 feet in 
diameter. The spiral staircase is then carried round the interior circumference 
of this floor to the second floor, which has likewise a casing of brick. The spiral 
staircases then pass from floor to floor in the same manner, until they reach the 
iaterior of the lamp-room. . 

The whole structure is to be lighted by 36 port-holes, each fitted with a pane ef 
strong plate glass in the centre, and attached to the shell of the tower by hinges. 
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CAST-IRON LIGHT-HOUSE. 


The tower is formed of 135 plates ; the base plates have a surface of about 56square 

, feet ; the plates decrease in pro- 
portion to the cone; each platehas 
a flanch or edge projecting in- 
wards, and is joined er in 
the manner seen in Fig. 1—a 
horizontal section of a pair of 
plates, showing the joint. Fig. 2, 
a Sectional Elevation: the screws 
and nuts hold the plates together, 
and the hollow space between the 
flanches is filled with iron cement, 
and forms a perfectly air and 
water-tight joint. 

The three upper floors following 
those cased with brick, have an 
interior casing of wrought iron, 
with an air space between the 
plates forming the tower, and the 
casing with mouldings and pilas- 
ters of oak. 

In considering the many useful 
purposes to which iron is now ap- 
plied, there is not one that can 
more beneficial than its oe 
tion to the construction ight- 
houses. How many of the colo- 
nies of Great Britain are 
/ ded by dang reefs and 

{ rocks, causing the destruction of 


Fi y 1 e Fi g 9 numerous vessels yearly, Now 


these dan us situations migh 
i be made comparatively safe by a 
lighthouse ; and it is not generally 
structure of this kind can be made in England, and easil transported, at a com- 











known that a commodious and permanent 
paratively trifling cost; whilst it will require little more foundation than levelling 
the spot on which it may be placed by a smail number of men, and thus be con- 
tructedjand set up within a few months, 
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HER MAJESTY ISABELLA II., QUEEN OF SPAIN. 

Theyouthful Maria’ Isabella, who, at this!moment, occupies the 
throne of Spain, is aboutzthirteen years and a half old, having}been 
born Oct. 10, 1830. Inthe general outline of her features, her Ma- 
jesty is thought to resemble her father, Ferdinand, whom she suc- 
ceeded Sept. 29, 1833. Mr. Haverty, in his amusing “ Wanderings in 
Spain,” thus describes her Majesty :—‘‘ She is, by no means, so beau- 
tifal as the Infanta, but is much fairer; her figure also is good, and 
her neck and arms worthy of a sculptor’s study; and, although at 
that time no more than twelve years and six months old, she seemed 
to have sprung into womanhood. She was robed in white satin, 
waved with flowers of delicate tint, and wore a diadem of silver 
richly spangled with diamonds—the great golden crowa having been 
placed on a table near the throne. Her train, which was of deep 
green velvet, lined with ermine, was borne by an officer of the house- 
hold; and Madame Mina, the royal camarera and governante, 
walked behind her Majesty, dressed in the plain black costume of a 
Spanish lady.” The following is another pen-and-ink sketch of her 
Maiesty, from “the same lively hand :— 

On Sunday, in the Palace Chapel, where the music is invariably enchanting, I 
had an opportunity of seeing the Queen and her royal sister attend mass in pub- 
lic, as they always do on Sundays and great festivals. * * At length martial 
music was heard in the court of the palace, and echoed through the spacious gal- 
leries ; a train of priests in surplices entered and took their seats on benches 
along one side of the open central space ; priests robed for the celebration of mass 
followed, with the venerable patriarch of the Indies in his oriental robes; the 
great lattice of the royal closet was drawn aside, and the young Queen and her 
sister appeared inside, on two thrones, that of the Infanta being at the Queen’s 
left. When they knelt, they appeared quite at the front of the lattice, but when 
sitting, the Queen was partly concealed from those on the men’s side of the 
chapel; and the amiable little Infanta seemed to devote, perhaps, too much 
of her attention to her royal sister, who was evidently the object of all her 
admiration and affection. They wore bonnets of green velvet, but on subsequent 
occasions, I frequently saw them wear the Spanish mantilla, of which the Queen 
is said to be particularly fond. When the Queen's name was mentioned in the 
prayers at mass, the train of priests turned round and bowed to her Majesty, but 
she only returned the salutation with a rapid inclination of the head ; and in this, 
as well as in her other abrupt gestures, such as starting every moment from her 
seat, and tossing her head about violently, she displayed not only an extremely 
defective education, but, it is to be feared, a sullenness and violence of disposition 
also. In this respect, it is apprehended that she will but too strongly resemble 
her royal father, as she decidedly does in a certain coarseness of expression about 
the mouth and chin, if not in the general outline of her features. On one occa- 
sion, I saw her’ Majesty lose temper so much, because her governess could not 
make her understand the parts of the office in her prayer-book, that she shut up 
the book in a pet, and refused to speak witb her si ster, who was gently endeavour- 
ng to soothe her anger.! 








MISS EDGEWORTH'SIHOUSE. 

Edgeworthstown is situated in the county Longford, and is the 
residence of Maria Edgeworth, who has done so much by way of il- 
lustrating the Irish character, as well as to benefit literature in gene- 
ral. It is a clean, well-ordered little place, and with its whitewashed 
houses, and the park and mansion of the great authoress, has an air 
of respectability and comfort unfortunately too often absent in many 
places of greater expectation in Ireland. This is to be attributed to 
the kindly feeling existing between the humblest cottager and the 
inmates of “the great house ;” who justly feel that the interest of 
all parties is best cared for by so benevolent an arrangement. The 
house in which Miss Edgeworth resides is a handsome and conve- 
nient structure, reminding one of many such we meet about England ; 
therefore it has no architectural peculiarities, except an ample com- 
modiousness. It stands at a short distance from the main road, its 
three-storied front of white stucco catching the eye of the traveller 
between the trees on the roadside. The garden, extensive and well 
laid out, is opposite the windows of that side of the house where Miss 

















MISS EDGEWORTH’S HOUSE. 


Edgeworth’s own§private’apartmentsgare situated. A lawn’of some 
extent is opposite the back of the mansion, and shady walks, beneath 
well-grown trees, surround the thickly-planted park. In the hall 
are some tamily portraits, a few as ancient as the time of Elizabeth, 
and various Indian curiosities. The library is an exceedingly cheer- 
ful room, most plentifully stocked with books; and here, upon a 
small sofa, by the fireside, usually sits the authoress cf so great a 
share of mental enjoyment for the world, at a little desk, with shelves, 
and flaps, and drawers—a complete mudtum in parvo—quietly attend- 
ing to her correspondence, while before her lies Sir Walter Scott's 
pen, given to her by him when he visited Ireland, and in her com- 
pany saw the far-famed lakes of Killarney. 








HYDE PARK. 
“ Rus in urbe.”’ 


We recollect to have once chaperoned a French gentleman from 
Bayswater to Mile-end, on a tour de Londres, which he was very 
anxious to make, and of which, after many detours, we completed a 
portion in about ten hours’ honest walking for the first day. So we 
went on for a week :—docks, tunnel, bridges, churches, public insti- 
tutions, theatres, squares, parks, &c., we most sedulously explored, 
when, at last, we sat down to a quiet early dinner in that quarter of 
the west end which most agrees with, or administers to, the appetite 
of a foreigner. There was an evident disquiet on the part of our 
companion: we both remained silent for a few minutes, when at 
length we ventured to ask the question—‘ Well, sir! what do you 
think of our great city of London?” To which he replied, with the 
most perfect Gallic nonchalance, “‘ Ma foi! c’est une bonne moitié de 
Paris.” We arose hastily, paid the bill, and sullenly proceeded west- 
ward. At length we reached Hyde Park Corner, and there was a 
glorious sight to see:—the beauty, fashion, and the riches of the 
world combined in one most graceful galaxy. There is no scene in 










Europe which can compare with Hyde Park in this season, when its 
“living flowers,”’ as the Malayan language gallantly calls the ladies, 
come forth—when 


the glad summons of a genial ray 
Unbinds the glebe, aad calls them out to day. 


Enter the Park, and the first object which presents itself is the 
statue of Achilles—the hero 


Who in the shock of charging hosts unmov’d 
Amidst confusion, horrour, and despair, 
Examin’d all the dreadful scenes of war: 

In peaceful thought the field of Death survey’d, 
To fainting squadrons sent the timely aid,— 
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Inspir’d repuls’d battalions to engage, 
And taught the doubtful battel whére to rage! 

Go on a little further, and mix with the most splendid throng of 
the world, and when you have taken two or three turns go home, and 
reflect that you have seen more loveliness, wealth, and distinction of 
all honourable kind than is to be met with on the face of the globe. 
Suchis our Hyde-park on what we wouldcall a brilliantday. Za Strada 
di Toledo at Naples, and Ei Prado of Madrid may in some degree 
vie with it; but they are not equal in the splendour of their vehicles, 
the beauty of their fair occupants, the magnificence of our gallant 
chevairie, and the thronging masses of pedestrians who 
From low to high—from mean to great— 

In one vast panorama meet! 
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LITERATURE. 





Tar Encusn Review; orn, Quarterty JouRNAL or Ecctr- 
SIASTICAL AND GENERAL LirerRatTuRE. No. I. Rivingtons. 
Considering the number of quarterly journals now current in the 
British Isles, the first impression would naturally be on seeing the 
announcement of a new one, that on was already so fully 
re-occupied as scarcely to leave s ng-room for a fresh comer. 

is, we say, might, in erdinary cases, be the first impression, irre- 
spective of any other consideration than that of mere number; but 
when we look at the various phases of opinion, as well theological 
as political, now presenting themselves in this country, we come te 
the conclusion that the above Review, as the organ principally of a 
most respectable, influential, and increasing party (if we may use 
such a term.) in the Anglican Church, is not uncalled for; nay, we 
think it calculated to supply a deeply-felt want. Independently, 
however, of any reference to peculiarities attaching to it in this re- 
spect, we shall remark upon its intrinsic worth and promise, as exhi- 
bited to us in this its first number. And if the succeeding numbers 
shall contioue to furnish us with articles as good, on the whole, as the 
present, we augur success to the undertaking. The principal papers 

“The Knights Templars,” “ The Sees of Bangor and St. Asaph,” 
“* Additional Bishoprics,” “The Agamemnon of Aischylus.” “ Ger- 
man Writers on the English Church,” ** Wordsworth’s Theophilus 
Anglicanus,” “Lord John Russell’s Translation of Francesca da 
Rimini,” &c. 

The writer of the first paper has well discriminated, we think, the 
characters of Philippe-le-Bel, and our Henry VIII. ; the one in refer- 
ence to the suppression of the Templars, the other in reference to 
that of the monasteries. The reviewer has an observation respecting 
the latter monarch, the propriety of which will be at once acknow- 
ledged, that, “ notwithstanding a series of acts unparalleled in the 
annals of any European kingdom, it is most unquestionable that the 
perpetrator’s memory has been defrauded of the corresponding meed 
of universal reprobation. Sir James Mackintosh, it is true, bas 
a quaint and killing period at him; but other writers 

either related his acts with indifference, or even with excul- 
patory observations.” Altogether, this is an interesting and ably 
written article, and upon a subject needing some elucidation. But 
the second is the article of the number. The reasoning of the writer 
why the proposed union of St. Asaph and Bangor should not be ac- 
complished—why rather, indeed, there ought to be an increase, than 
a diminution of bishoprics, we take to be irresistible. We cannot 
even allude to the facts and positions on which his argument is 
founded ; we can only say that if the additional bishops proposed to 
be created should be found willing to enter upon their functions, and 
to discharge their saered duties in the manner pointed out by tke re- 


viewer, we think there would generally be very little objection to the | 


measure. need of spiritual rule is manifold greater now than in 
the age of Henry VIII., when the Episcopate was ast increased, not 
wm dang reason of our numbers (it is now 16,000,060 in England and 
Wales, it was then 4,000,000), but because of the multiplication and 
invet ¥ of our religi divisions, and of the development of new 
classes, it might almost be said, of new races of men, presenting pe- 





and unity of the h. third artiele is employed chiefly 
in the great ebject y im view in raising 
is dramas, from of Sophocles and 


The former is said to bave been the sensible attesta- 


the latter, the exhibition of 
apy direct and immediate xion with this practical lesson. In 
the fourth paper, the characteristic difference between the German 
- ind in x — With 
regard to remaining essays, our space admits only of our saying 
that they display much eritical ability 
theological learning; and, in short, the publication itself, provided 
the artieles are kept ate compass as to length, bids 
faix to rival the best ef our l-ng-established “* Quarterlies.” 





Taz Nevets or James Fenmeoxe Coorer, Ese., complete in 
one volume. W. M. Clark. 

This edition of the mest popular novels of “the American Walter 
Scott,” which we noticed at its commencement in terms of appreba- 
tion, has just been completed. It comprises “The Pilot,” ‘‘ The Spy,” 
“Phe Last of the Mohicans,” “Lionel Lincoln,” ‘The Pioneers,” 
“The Prairie,” “‘ The Red Rover,” and “The Water Witch ;”’ illus- 
trated with nearly 200 engravings. The volume extends to nearly 
900 pages, or double that number of columns, of very smali, but 
clear and readable type; and, taken as a whele, the book is a librar 
in itself. We are happy to see the work thus creditably connghtet, 
since it leads us to infer that the share of public patronage awarded 
to the undertaking, been same tenor as our commendation 
awarded atits outset. Altogether, we do not know Of a more enter- 
taining book-companion than this collection of the best works of 
“The Fielding of the Sea,” and we wish the enterprising publisher all 
success in this sound addition to cheap literature. 





THe Hanp-so0ok or Inp1a. 


By J. H. Sroecaveter. Allen 
and Co. 


This volume is intended to present, in'a synoptical form, “all the | 


information respecting British India, which an individual proceeding 
to any one of the presidencies, might desire, at first, to possess.” It 
Opens with a chapter on Indian 

istory of British India; Climate and Productions; Population, 
Manners, and Custows; Commerce and Government; 
States and Foreign Relations; the Civil Service; the Army and 
Navy and Marine; the Protes‘ant Ecclesiastical Establishment; 


the Press; Preparations for an Outward Voyage; the Overland | 


Passage, (a very interesting section); Travelling in India; Society, 
Expenditure, &c. Then come a Description and Itinerary of the 
Principal Placesin India, with the several Establishments, Hotel 


Charges, Public Conveyances, and a variety of information for the | 


traveller, the stranger, and the resident. Yet, it is not only a Guide- 
book, but, so neatly bas the Editor conveyed his information, that 
the work bas much of the interest and variety of a journal of travels. 
We have countless excellent works on British India; but neither of 
them conveys the kind of information sought by travellers in so 
tangible a form as this Hand-book, which is succinct, but sufficiently 
copious throughout. 
an 
Tue Picroriat GRaMMAR. By AtFrRED CrRow@QUILL. 
and Darton. 

This is, truly, a comic age. Inthe present instance we find Crow- 
guill strewing the paths of Lindley Murray with the flowers of his 
fertile fancy—i. e. : many scores of comic illustrations of the leading 
points of English grammar. 


Harvey 


attacking a joint of meat while they have turned from the table, &c. 
Some of the cuts are very droll, as the moods illustrated: indicative, 
a finger-post; imperatine, a beadle; potential, a soldier; subjunctive, 
a weather-cock ; infinitive, a lawyer. The buok is a lively trifle, and 
may answer an educational as well as amusive purpose. We have 
heard of drinking tea by stratagem, and we do not see why grammar 
may not be imbibed with good humour. 





An Essay on Topocrapuicat Lrrerature, &c. By Joun 
Barrton, F.S.A. 

Of this work, extending to some seventy quarto pages, only fifty 
copies have been printed, “ for the Wiltsbise Fopogrephiend Society,” 
an association of noblemen aud gentlemen, formed tor the express 
purpose of illustrating, by various publications, the topography, his- 
tory, and antiquities of the county of Wilts. The present is the first 
of the society’s publications; im addition to the Essay, it contains 
accounts of publie records, » &e.; so that it will not only be 
useful to the gentlemen whe are ae materials for certain 
parishes of Wiltshire, but it is calculated to be generally serviceable 
to the topographical student In all publie societies the start im their 
design is 4 great point achieved; and, prebably, no individual could 

. be found better qualified to commence Wilts than its weteran topo- 
grapher, Mr. Britton, who px s considerable co!leetions for ihe 
county, in addition to his published works: though om the shady 
side of seventy, he is as ardeat as ever, and commits these pages to 
the press in the hope of awakening emulation among his fellow coun- 
trymen, ‘to show them what has been done, what is left undone, and 
pa! the best information is to be obtained, and how it is to be 
employed.” As the first work of its kind, this essay merits especial 
attention ; and we hope to see a similar volume produced for every 
county in England, as the best means of commencing the illustration 
of the topography and archeology of our country. 








TANGIBLE ARITHMETIC AND Geometry. By Henry Butrer 
Simpkin and Co, 
If this little book be not a “ royal read,”’ it is a very ingenious and 
successful attempt to teach the sciences ef numbers and space by 
tangible objects, which, certainly, make upon the minds of children 
a more vivid and lasting impression than mere arbitrary signs. Mr. 
Butter does not claim any merit of discovery in this method, for the 
plan has often been used before; he for nearly twenty years, 
employed cubes for teaching ccunting the maltiplication-table ; 
but it was not till recently that the idea of using them to teach frac- 
tions occurred tohim. The little book is il “d with cuts, and is 
sold with, or without, a box of cubes, aceurately cut in cedar or ma- 
hosany, by steam power ; = thus may be tangibly taught the several 


rules oranda, and formation mec ren» trisngles, cubes, 
prisms, pyrami c. system is as pleasing is it is instructive, 
end in a gned addition to tha tepn-cf acienne, om 


Tue Cuarn Rute. By Cuaries Louis Scuonserc. Wilson. 
This is another attempt at the “royal road ;” or, in other words, it is 
a simple mode of calculation, which is general in its application, and 
in which the working of a question does not rest upon any mental 
calculation or exertion whatever, as there is no dependence but op 
figures flowing from each other, and the result is always certain. 


By the Rev. Henry 
alima. 





A SeLection oF Masonic Prayers. 
Garris, M.A. 
A manual of such prayers as are usnally required at masonic meet- 
ings, selected by the vicar of St. Neot’s, and P.G. chaplain for the 
county of Cornwall, from his portfolio, which he had collected from 
various sources, since his initiation into the craft. 





Tue Merropourran Caarittes. Low. 
Amidst the various extremes of wealth and want whieh meet in our 
vast metropolis, how gratifying it is to turn to the long list of Chari- 
table, Benevolent, and Religious Societies; the Hospitals, Dispen- 
saries, Penitentiaries, Annuity Funds, Asylums, Almshouses, Col- 
leges, and Schools; all which contribute so essentially to the moral 
greatness of London. Within its radius, the Sovereign may be 
a housec, but a host of palaces have been reared for the recep- 
tion of suffering humanity. In the —— to this little volume, it is 
sagely observed : “‘ It was the remark of a distinguished foreign tra- 





Chronology ; then proceeds to the | 


Native | 


, Thus, under Adjective, a /azy man is | 
represented by a reader in an easy chair, &c ; careless girls—a cat | 


veller, that in ape the hospitals were palaces, and the palaces 
were hospitals. Whatever of sarcasm might be intended by the 
latter portion of this remark is far more than counterbalanced by the 
panegyric implied in the former ; and, in later years, it is the glory of 
the age in which we live, that the lapse of time, while it has neutra- 
lized the sarcasm, has confirmed and enhanced the eulogy.” Much 
as the luxurious character of our metrepolis has been decried, let us 
not forget that in no city ef the world is “ the luxury of doing good ” 
so extensively enjoyed as in on; and no where are the Sama- 
ritan oil and wine so freely administered to those who are lower- 
most in the wheels of vicissitude. The work before us will be 
of paramount importance in exténding this sphere of usefulness ; 
its object being, not so much to commend our National Cha- 
rities, as to guide the benevolent in hmdieg help for others, and 
| to assist the afflicted and necessitous im seeking it for themselves. 
| The man of feeling who, in reading bis newspaper, is so struck with 

the cares of destitution detailed in its celumns, that he forthwith 
| sends a ten-pound note to the next i poor-box, would, in 
| all probability, more frequently indulge in this luxury, were he in 
| possession of the systematic means of doing good, such as every 
institution in the metropolis presents im a greater or less degree. 
With this volume in bis hand, he may advance safely in the glorious 
work. In it he will find, first, as applicable to the most urgent and 
immediate need, the bospitals, dispensaries, and other medical chari- 
ties; then the philanthropic and pensionary societies; and lastly, the 
| edneational foundations ard charity schools. Thus, the work will 
| serve as a guide to those benevolent individuals who are willing to 
| devote a portion of their time and toil to the relief of suffering 
humanity, by procuring admission ivto asylums for the orphan, and 
into hospitals for the sick; and, who, by obtaining the seasonable 
loan which shall prevent the ruin of an industrious family, confer a 
far greater and more lasting benefit than any mere pecuniary gift. 
It may be as well to explain that the object of each charity is first 
stated, then its administration, and the names of its principal officers. 
The work is very carefully compiled, and beautifully printed. 


QuaDRUPLE Pux.—Tom Dibdin, the author, and celebrated pumster, was 
one of the stewards at the Lane Theatrical Fund Dinner, at which the 


some 
he, on entering the room, “ you mustn’t judge of anything by its looks ; that’s 
the pony that plays the marble horse in ‘Giovanni in London,’ and can get as 
much applause as any of you; it’s the celebrated Graphy.’’ ‘ Graphy!’’ that’s 
a strange name for a horse, Dibdin,’’ said some one. ‘* Most appropriate 
though,’’ said the punster. ‘* When I made up my mind to buy a horse, I said, 
1’il bi-0-graphy ; when I mounted him I was a tup-o-graphy ; when I want him 
to canter ( say, ge-o- graphy; and when I wish him to stand still, and he w n’t, 
I say, but you au-tv-graphy; and therefore I think Graphy is a very proper 
| name.”’—“ From Thirty Years passed among the Players in England and 
| America,’’ By Joe Cowell, comedian, 

| _ In the voluminous report on smoke, lately made in the House of Commons, 
by a select committee, some curious facts are mentioned; for example, Mr. 
Chandler, camellia grower, at Wandsworth, states that on account of the great 
| increase of chimnies from manufactories in that vicinity, plants which formerly 
| might be handled without any bad effect, now soil the hands to the greatest ex- 
tent. Among other plants which formerly flourished, but will not now grow in 
the neighbourhood of the metropolis, are China roses, rhododendron hirsutum, 
rhododendron virginium, and many others of the prettiest varieties, now quite 
extinct. Mr. Anderson, the curator of the Physic Gardens at Chelsea, testifies 
to the noxious effects of what be calls the ‘‘ bitter smoke’’ upon the trees of that 
establishment, particularly on evergreens, and on two magnificent cedars, which 
have so long been an ornament to the gardens, and form a very conspicuous 
object from the river. It appears that the seoty particles are attracted to and 
| attached by the resinous exudations of the leaves, while the large surface of the 
| foliage above prevents their being washed away by the rains, so that the func- 
| tional action of the leaves is disturbed, if not entirely destroyed, 














| CHESS. 
Problem No 47. 
(Contributed by Edward.) 


White to move and mate in 15 moves, to check with Q B Pat th 
14th and mate with K P at the 15th move ani sa 
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‘ The Solution in our next. 


EVERY BODY’S COLUMN. 


THE ISLE OF SPRINGS 


The Isle of Springs! The Isleof Springs! | Yet marvel not the “freed” doth bear 
Whore mouatain summits reach the eky ; The want of thought upon his brow 
Whoee vall-ys, fann’d by — wings, id we bail mind braming e’er 
In cool, retiring shadows lie. *Mongst those who were his masters now, 
The sun of treedom lights that ixte— Where yer hath gecius claim’d her own, 
Her sable sons at leagth may smile ! Or from the uprisen one? 


The clanking fetters of the s'ave Where are our spirits soaring hi 
Are struck from his enfeebled frame ; In minstrel or in martial —_ 
Proud o’er their fall our banners wave, 
And myriads waft the deed to fame: 
Those fet.ers with ensanguin’d dre, 
Corroding, cank’ring, mould’ring lie. 
But say, bath mind. with upward bound, 
Sprang into life at Fre ’s eali? 
Have Afric’s children yet been found 
To pierce the dim, fusereal pail 
Which Slavery, with her blightiug hand, 
Had cast around the untaught band? 


Ah, no! the bondsman’s fetters lie 
Prostrate beneath the rod of pow'r; 
And tyrants fall, and despots die, 
In the revolvirg of an hour; 
But pow’rs of mind of boundless sway 
Live not till centuries pass away. 





Where are our Solont Newtons, all 
Whom we a nation's boast do call? 
Our men think not of themes like these; 

Uur youths—oh, fie upon the name |— 
Thry revel io inglorious ease, 

Or nightly urge th’ enticiog game— 
Waate their young years in lost pursuits, 
Then fall, like summer’s wither’d fruits. 
Ob, grant me but to know some power 

Will rouse their caltous hearts to shame ; 
Teach them to catch the tlerting hour, 

And stamp it with some deed of fame; 
Then m ght my spi it take it wings, 

And flee away, fair Isle of Springs! 


TO PRESERVE MEAT WITH TREACLE. 

Put a piece of meat into a vessel of treacle—turn it once in two or three days; 

at the end of a month or two, or even longer, it will be found as good, and more 

pleasant, than if it had been salted. This mode of preserving animal food was 

discovered a few years ago, by Don Iloz Valengula, eurate of Bucanramanga, in 
South America, The meat will retain all its juices in perfection. 


HAPPINESS. 

Oh! moralists, who talk of happiness and self-respect innate im every ere 
of life, and shedding on every grain of dust on God's highway —so smooth below 
your carriage wheels, so rough beneath the naked feet—bethink yourselves that 
there are scores of thousands breathing now, and breathing thick, with painful 
toil. Go, teachers of content and honest pride, into the mine—the mill—the 
forge—the squalid depths of deepest ignorance. and utmost abyss of man’s ne- 
glect—and say, can any hopeful plant spring up in air so foul, that it extin- 
guishes the soul s torch as fast as it is kindled! Oh! Pharisees of the nineteen 
hundredth year of Christian Knowledge, who soundingly appeal to human 
nature, see that it be human first! Tuke heed it has not been transformed, 
during the slumber of generations, into the nature of beasts.— Martin Chuzzile- 
wit, 





NIGHT IN THE CASTLE OF HEIDELBERG. 

After supper, our little party left the inn to visit the castle by moonlight, and 
were well repaid for the teil of once more ascending to it. It was alovely scene 
—the lofty towers stood im relief against the serene and softly-lighted sky, and 
the moon shone through the open and paneless windows ; the old and shattered 
basin in the court of the castle, overgrown with weeds and foliage, on the rim 
of which, they say, the fairies delight to dance on moon-lit nights, was dimly 
seen, but the fountain in the flower. garden was sparkling in the moonbeams. 
All was still, save the ever-murmuringe Neckar, and the occasional baying of the 
distant watchdog. We lingered long within the precincts of the time and war- 
worn edifice, in its shady walks and on its lofty terraces ; and at length quitted it 
with feelings of regret. Thus closed a day which has been one of the most 
laborious of my pilgrimage. None will, however, Iam sure, afford me more 
pieasure in the retrospect, not one will occupy a more interesting page in my 
book of recollection.—W1LEeY’e Wanderings in Germany. 


CUSTOMS OF THE JEWS. 

It was customary amongst the Jews, and enjoined by the great head of the 
Jewish theocracy, that their children should be taught the great moral law—that 
it should he imprinted on their foreheads and written on their door-posts ; thus 
being publicly exhibited to hroad and vpen day, that all should come to a know- 
ledge of those laws in which their children were taught, 


The Chinese say, “ good sayings are like pearls strung together: inscribe 
them on your walls, and regard tl.em night and day as whol ad i ad 





Next to having enjoyed happiness ourselves, is the consciousness of having 
bestowed it on others.—Srr Watter Scorr. 


A DANGEROUS PRECEDENT. 

Two or three days ago a verdict of ““ Unsoundness of mind”’ was found against 
a man, for, in the first place, that ‘‘ he was ignorant of the value of money,’’ 
and, secondly, tbat all he eared for was ‘* comfortable eating, comfortable 
drinking, comfortable lodging. comfortable clothing, and a comfortable pipe.’’ 
The word “‘comfortable’’ was always in his mouth. If a man is to be found 
lunatic for this last peculiarity, we ask—who is safe ?— Punch, 

When Louis XIV. was with the army. a drag ted on asp d horse 
accidentally gave him a blow. The King, in the first impulse of passion, struck 
the dragoon several times with bis cane. The soldier, deeply affected, presented 
the pummel of his pistol to Louis, saying, “‘ Sire, you have taken my honour, 
take my life !’’ The King replied, ** Comrade, forget, and I will make repara- 
tion.’? The dragoon was rapidly promoted, 





DISTRESS. 
Distress! associate of all human kind! 
In calms we meet thee— meet thee in the wind ; 
From thy assaults no garrison can shield ; 
Tothy domain must every mortal yield ; 
Thou visit'st where the splendid monarch reigns, 
And haunt’st the cottager on lonely plains ; 
No breast so sacred but thy power invades, 
And each frail creature through thy river wades, Norgs. 

EFFECTS OF GRIEF. 

No man who is oppressed with grief can be supposed capable of exercising 
his judgment at all times correctly; every fresh musfortune excites an irresist- 
ible desire for relief; till nature, worn out, hopeless, dismayed, and terrified at 
the threatening aspect of many a bursting cloud, wishes to die, 


THE EVILS OF LUXURY. 
The luxury of man, revenges itself upon its rapacity, and brings forth fever, 
gout, rheumatism, and briogs out almost all the contents of Pandora’s box, to 
infest the buman species in every part of the civilised world. Some authors 
say physic and physicians are necessary evils; they certainly are so, but 
we, by our excess and intemperance, make them necessary. A young 
spendtbrift considers the law, with its writs and its bailiffs, one of the greatest 
nuisances, but let him be frugal and a better economist, and the evil ceases. The 
philosopher, Pythagoras, after having travelled over India, Italy, and Sicily, 
asserted that the most remarkable circumstance he had remarked in his travels, 
was a people whe made two meals a day.— German Philusupher. 


THE CHIEF ATTRACTION. 

A cheerful temper, joined with innocence, will make attractive, know- 
ledge delightful, and wit good-natured. It will lighten sickness, poverty, and 
affliction, convert ignerance into i i ity, and render deformity 
agreeable. 

TURNPIKE ROADS. 

The aggregate length of the turnpike roads in Great Britain has been calcu- 
lated to be 25,000 miles, at a general breadth of from 50 to 60 feet. The cost 
per mile of keeping these roads in repair differs considerably in different counties, 
being in the neighbourhood of London an annual cost of £559, in Wales £20, 
and in Yorkshire £60. The average on all is about 450 a mile, Nearly all the 
road trusts are in debt for borrowed money, and it is supposed that the debt 
averages £320 a mile, or probably for the whole of the turnpike roads £6,000,000 
sterling, 

THE OLDEST AND LARGEST OAK. 

The senior of European oaks is, we are told, growing in the neighbourhood of 
Saintes. It is 60 feet in height; its diameter next the surface is 26 feet; ata 
height of abour six feet the trunk 20 in diameter, and at the point 
where the main branches spring it declines to three feet. An apartment 10 feet 
deep, and as many high, with a door and window, has been formed in the trunk. 
The age of this oak is supposed to be 2000 years at least.—United Service Ga- 
zette. 





TEMPLE OF CARNAC, 

Giant columns have been swep away like reeds before the mighty avalanche, 
and one hardly misses them; and that hall, who shall describe it? Its dimen. 
sions 170 by 329; the height of the central avenue of columns 66 feet, exclusive 
of their pedestals ; the total number of columns that supported its roof, 134! 
These particulars may give you some idea of extent: but of its grandeur and 
beauty, none. Every column is sculptured, and all have been richly painted.— 
Lord Lindsay’s Letters on Egypt. 


WOMAN'S INFLUENCE. 

Oh, woman! the man of old was hardly wrong when he declared that thy 
power was greater than any other onearth. It is indeed great: thou hast power 
over man in all intimate and endearing rela.ionships, instructing bim by precept 
and example, and drawing him from the rough and the rugged path by thy own 
beauty and gentleness. It requires but that thy education should be such that 
Truth should be thy attendant, and then wouldst thou be invincible. As it is, 
thy power is vast and wonderful; strong only by being weak, conquering by 
being gentle. Binding by kindness and compassion, thy power is like an en- 
chanted circle, beyond which none can pass, though thou holdest them in no re- 
straint, for thy chains are nothing firmer than a wife’s, a daughter's, or a sister’s 
love.— Woman's Worth. 

JOYS OF SUMMER. 

Having taken lodgings at some watering-place, you discover ‘‘the quietest 
apartments in the world!’’ are bounded on the north by a key bugle, on the 
south by a trunkmaker, on the east by a poultry-yard, and on the west by the 
railway terminus. Your landlady bas certainly no children of her own, but she 
has five of her daughters—two with the whooping cough, and three with a piano. 
You also discover that a pound avoirdupois of London, consists of ten qunces at 
the sea side. The landlord has taken the temperance pledge, but the landlady 
has not; consequently the one takes your wine and brandy, and the other your 





sugar and tea. If you wish to ascertain the wholesale price of crockery or 
glass, break a plate or tumbler, and you are sure to be charged for the whole set 
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THE AZORES AND MADEIRA 





WATERING WITH PADDLE-BOX BOATS, AT ST. MARY'S 


‘THE AZORES AND MADEIRA, 
Her Majesty’s steam-vessel, the Styx, has left Woolwich to complete the sur- 
vey of these very interesting islands, as we ann.unced in our paper of March 2. 
There doubtless remain many attractive sites to be visited, the results of which 


we may have, in due time, te report. The illustrations we are now about to 
present to the reader, refer to the comp!eted portion ef the survey; and are a 
continuation of the series of illustrations commenced at page 132. 

The first engraving represents a portion of the islandeof St. Mary’s, one of the 








CALDEIRA, AT FLORESs 


third group, which is seldom visited by «hips, especially men-of-war, and is, 
consequently, but little kaowm. The capital, Villa da Porta, is a wretched little 
town perched on the tep of a hill, ina deep bay. In many parts of the island, 
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rivulets pour ov r rocks into the sea, i: a large volume, enabling’a ship to wate, 
by means of her own boats, The plac: chosen by the Styx for that purpose was 
a bay on the north side, repiesented im the engraving: 1t is an interesting spot, 
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AT ANGRA, TERCEIRBA, 


surrounded on all sides by high cliffs ; the country above being only accessible at 
one point, in a ravine, at the bottem of which runs an inconsiderable stream ; 
whilst other streams rush down the sides of the cliffs. Here the operation of 

tering was ged by means of Capt. Smith’s paddle-box boats, with which 
all war-steamers are now fitted: in this case, the Styx boats lay off the water- 
fall, and by means of a hose, one extremity of which communicated with the 
water of the stream, and the other with the casks in the boat, by which simple 
means a large quantity of water was procured with little trouble. 














Geologically considered, St. Mary’s is attractive, as it differs materially from 
the other islands ; secondary formations, of which they are destitute, are found 
here: the limestone contains a large quantity of fossil remains of the shells of 
the cardium and Venus tribes, and similar to those met with at Cintra, in the 
same latitude, on the neighbouring continent. The limest is p d in 
sufficient quantity to supply St. Michael’s, and some of the other islands, with 
lime for building; and in the neighbouring rocks are to be seen some veins of 
fine white marble. 

The second illustration shows a Caldeira at Flores, and a specimen of the 
mountain scenery of that island. The caldeira is the crater of the extinct vol- 
cano, from which, in all probability, the island was originally thrown up: it is 
now filled with water, and forms a magnificent mountain reservoir, or lake. The 
sides, which are very steep, are clothed with box, cedar, and faya, indigenous to 
the island, and which present a rich and cultivated appearance not to be looked 
for in a wild district, almost destitute of wood scenery. The water of the lake is 
deep and clear, and on its surface may often be seen great numbers of sea-gulls, 
whose cries, echoed from the sides of the cliff, have a strange effect. The cal- 
deira is situated in the southern part of the island, and is distant from the town 
of Largens about five miles. The surrounding country presents a singular con- 
trast, being, for the most part, flat and uninteresting, with the exception of the 
sea-coast, which presents the bold and rugged aspect so common in the Western 
Islands. 

Terceira, the subject of the third engraving, is one of the central group, and 
the principal island: it contains two bays, those of Angra and Praya; the latter 
isthe most spacious, and affords the best anchorage, but Angra being the capital 
of the Azores, is most frequented. This bay is somewhat picturesque. At the 
left hand entrance is a high mountain (Monte Brazil), the face of which has been 
wern away by the continued action of the sea, until the caldeira on the summit 
is thrown open, and p ts an extraordinary appearamce. The town is regu- 
larly and well built: it contains many fine edifices and well paved streets, which 






















































POINT OF THE CROSS, MADEIRA. 


latter are a rarity among the Azorean towns, ‘Although Angra is the best 
town in the islands, it contains fewer English residents than any of the others. 
The place is well fortified; there is a line of forts along the sea-wall; the Castle 
of St. Sebastian is strong, end there is a citadel placed on an eminence looking 
over the town. During the civil war which lately distracted Portugal, Terceira 
was noted for its staunch adherence to the cause of Donna Maria and Don 
Pedro ; a considerable fleet was refitted at Angra, when other ports were shut 
against him; and at Praya was raised an army of vol s, who suc fully 
resisted the landing of a considerable force by Don Miguel. There is a good 
mole and landing-place for boats at Angra, so that vessels may be laden there in 
rough weather without much danger. The island has a good trade in oranges 
but not equal to that of St. Michael's. Of late years, the orange crop has been 
much injured by a species of insect which infests the trees, and renders the fruit 
unsaleable ; and, to get rid of the disease, many hundred orange trees have been 
cat down. The adjacent country presents some fine scenery; and on the top of 
a lofty hill, immediately behind the town, is an eld fort, built during the Span- 
ish interregnum ; it is now in ruins, but has a very picturesque appearance. 7 

The fourth illustration carries the reader to Madeira, to the localities known 
as the Ponta da Cruz and Cabo Girao. The former—the point of the Cross—is the 
southernmost point of the island : it ists of an outstanding rock, the base of 
which is washed by the sea; on the summit is placed a small iron cross, which 
is venerated by the fishermen and beatmen, who, in passing the holy emblem, 
invariably take off their caps, and implore protection and success during their 
voyage. The high cape, or headland, beyond the Point of the Cross, is the 
Cabo Girao, the loftiest cape in the island, being about 15 or 16 feet above the 
sea which washes its base: part of the cliff has given way, and now forms con- 
siderable ledges of earth, at the base of the cape ; one of which, Faja dos Padres, 
produces the best malmsey in the island; although all the ledges, from their 
southern aspect and the reflected heat from the cliffs above, yield fine wine. { 
From the side of the cliff is quarried the best building-stone ; the ascent is by 
ladders, and the stone is conveyed to the town of Funchal and elsewhere in 
boats ; but the whole process is attended with more or less risk of life, and con- 
siderable expense, Between the the cape and the Point of the Cross is situated 
one of the oldest towns in the island, and is pointed out as the spot where Gon- 
salves Zarco, the discoverer of Madeira, put in for shelter with his beats during 
his exploratory expedition, The surrounding country is d with vineyard 
— (country houses,) and is one of the best wine districts in the 
istand. 
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ANNIVERSARIES. 
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THE BATTLE OF CULLODEN. 
“ Dru ie Muir, D: ie day, 
A waeful day it was to me! 
For there I lost my father dear, 
My father dear and brethren three.’’ 


Tuesday last was the 98th anniversary of the celebrated battle fought on the 
estate of Culloden, about three miles north-east of Inverness, on April 16, 1746, 
ich is memorable as having put an end to the Rebellion. On the night 
ing the Highlanders had intended to surprise the Duke of Cumberland, in 
Nairn; but this scheme having failed, they took up a position on 
Drummossie, their left wing towards the house of oden, where 
of the hill was soft and marshy, their right slightly protected by a 
was unfavourable, and the Highlanders were weakened 
that it had been jud pedient to withd to the 
finding subsistence for the men, and the importance 
g Inverness, determined the Prince Charles Edward, and his coun- 
battle. Drawn up in a line in the position above mentioned, 
the signal to charge, the Highlanders suffered greatly from the 
+ Exasperated, at last, beyond endurance, the centre rushed 
the last charge of the Highlanders, under their patriarchal disci- 
their peculiar arms, is thus vividly described in Chambers’s 
the Rebellion’? :— 
gentleman, who was in the line, and who survived till a late pe- 
ways, in relating the events of Culloden, to comment with a feeling 
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English poured forth their incessant fire of musketry ; notwith- 
that the cannon, now loaded with grape-shot, swept the field as with a 





hail-storm ; notwithstanding the flank fire of Wolfe’s regiment, onward wen 
the headlong Highlanders, flinging themselves into, rather than rushing upon, 
the lines of the enemy, which, indeed, they did not see for the smoke till involved 
among their weapons. It was a t of dreadful, ising P , but 
only a moment, for the whirlwind does not sweep the forest with greater ra- 

idity than the Highlanders cleared the line. They swept through and over that 
rail barrier almost as easily and instantaneously as the bounding cavalcade 
brushes through the morning labours of the er which stretch across its 
path ; not, however, with the same unconsciousness of the events! Almost 
every man in their front rank, chief and gentleman, fell before the deadly wea- 
pons which they had vraved; and although the enemy gave way, it was not till 
every bayonet was bent and bloody with the strife. 

“* When the first line had been completely swept aside, the assailants con- 
tinued their impetuous advance till they came near the second, when, being 
almost annihilated by a profuse and well directed fire, the shattered remains of 
what had been, but ar hour before, a numerous and confident force, at last sub- 
mitted to destiny by giving way and flying. still, a few rushed on, resolved 
rather to die than thus forfeit their well-acquired and dearly-estimated honour. 
They rushed on, but not a man ever came in contact with the enemy. The last 
survivor perished as he reached the points of the bayonets.”’ It is said, that in 
one place, where a very vigorous attack had been made, their bodies were after- 

s found in layers three or four deep. 

The right wing of the Highlanders, advancing at the same time, was attacked 
in flank by the English cavalry and broken; the left withdrew almost without 
sharing in the fight. About 600 men were killed on each side. The battle, 
however, was decisive; the Prince fled to the mountains, and some days after, 
gave notice to his partisans to provide for their own safety, declining to continue 
the contest with 8000 men, who were ready to meet him in Badenoch. This 
memorable event has given rise to many plaintive popular songs; a verse from 
one of which, pathetically lamenting the horrors of war, has just been quoted. 





SPLENDID ENGRAVING 


FOR THE 
SUBSCRIBERS 


TO THE 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


COMPANION PRINT TO THE COLOSSEUM 
VIEW OF “ LONDON IN 1842.” 


The Proprietors of the Iktustratep Lonpon News have great 
pleasure in announcing the forward preparation; of a most Superb 
Engraving, as a companion to their celebrated large Print, entitled 
* London in 1842,” 

In selecting this Engraving, they are conyinced that the subject 
chosen, from its paramount interest and attraction, will meet with 
universal approbation. It will represent a Magnificent 


PANORAMA 
THE RIVER THAMES, 


Showing at one view “the Royal-towered Thame ;” its “ forests of 
masts ;” its crowded Docks and Port; its fleet of Steamers; its 
NOBLE BRIDGES, UNEQUALLED IN THE WORLD; 
its busy Wharfs and Quays, and the various objects of interest and 

beauty upon its immediate banks, including 
GREENWICH, AND ITS SUPERB PALACE-HOSPITAL; 
and exhibiting the winding of the “Silver Thames” through the 
mighty mass of buildings that form the Metropolis of the Commer- 
cial World. 
Showing as distinctly as in a Map, yet with beautifully picturesque 
effect, the several 
STREETS OF THE METROPOLIS; 
with the many hundred Churches, Palaces, Columns, and Arches; 
Government Offices, and Public Institutions, Club Houses, Noble 
Mansions, and Palatial Homes; embellished Street Architecture; 
Terraces and Villas; Theatres; Railways; Parks and Public 
Walks; Factories and Warehouses; and, in short, a perfect 
Picture of the Vast Extent, Architectural Character, and Most 
Recent Improvement, of the 
BANKS OF THIS NOBLE RIVER. 


To be Engraved in the 
FIRST STYLE OF THE ART, 
From a most Elaborate Drawing made expressly for the 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS; 


And which has occupied the Artists for several months, so that 
the strictest reliance may be placed on its accuracy. 
The entire length of the PRINT will be 


UPWARDS OF EIGHT FEET! 


but it is impossible to enumerate one tenth of the objects. 
The interest of the subject cannot be surpassed, and the highest 
talent is employed in its execution. 
> Further announcements of this Magnificent Print will be duly given. 
198, Strawn, April 18, 1844. 




















WATER-TOMB AT TELMESSUS. 


THE XANTHIAN EXPEDITION. 


By the news just received, the Xanthian party, after contending with almost in- 
sur ble diificulties, appear to have finally mustered with the co 





by the hand of time ; but it came on to blow so heavily, that in towing the lighter 
over the bar the halsers parted and the pmnace and two cutters got swamped 
and beached. Several of the party got thrown violently out of the boats by the 
sea,and Mr. Hoare, a mate of the Queen, and three men were, with difficulty, 
rescued from a watery grave. Unable te proceed with the embarkation, 
or even to communicate with the shore, the Medea had to retrace her way 
back, leaving some thirty officers and men with the ship's boats, besides 
the exploring party on the sands, exposed to the inclemency of the weather, 
without any other shelter than the bushes thereabouts (for all but two 
small tents had been already shipped), until the 15th, when the weather lulled 
sufficiently to enable the steamer to return, and by the 18th every one was snugly 
ho on board, with twenty cases of marbles and casts, leaving on the beach 
some other seven cases containing the unwieldy portions of the horse and chimera 
tombs, which must remain until such time as a larger vessel is sent to hoist the 
same in. It is currently rumoured that the Warspite, 50, has proceeded from 
Athens for this purpose. The steamer then steered for Macri, to water, and on 
the 20th she hove to off Rhodes, where the captain and Mr. Fellowes landed, to 
return the Pacha of the place the acknowledgments of the British Government 
for the facilities and protection he had afforded the expedition, the Xanthus dis- 
trict forming a portion of the pachalic of Rhodes, where also the lighters were left. 
On the evening of the 20th the steamer in pi ed on her voyage, intending 
to make the best of her way to Malta, which, however, owing to samara + ae gens 
she did not reach till the 28th; the vessel was then found to have 80 
considerably, as to require a thorough overhauling before she proceeds for Eng- 
1 


and. 

Mr. J. H. Allan, in his beautiful “Tour in the Mediterranean,” whieh we have 
lately taken occasion to notice, describes the country in which the above interest. 
ing operations have been carried on, thus :— 

“On coming to the narrow entrance of the harbour of Macri, we were be- 
calmed under the lee of the highland; and, as there appeared very little chance 
of any wind again reaching us, we got out our sweeps, and pulled gradually into 
the magnificent basin of the ancient city of Telmessus, whose placid waters were 
splendidly illuminated by the full moon, which, since we had commenced rowing, 
had broken out through the banks of clouds, and favoured our exertions, ena- 
bling us to come to anchor before midnight, about one mile from the shore. 

“ At asmall mole, to which were moored a sch anda ber of caiques, 











we found the Sanita, where, on showing our , we were at once allowed to 
land. Ona part of the shore to the west e village, covered with oleander, 
we saw the remains of the theatre in good rvation, most of the seats being 
still complete, although much overgrown with brushwood. The three entrances 
to the p ium are also standing. The openings to the di for the com- 
mon people, in the upper part of the theatre, still preserve their arched ways, but 
have been much shaken by earthquakes, There were 28 rows of seats, 15 above 
and 13 below the diorama ; the diameter being 254 feet. Many excavations are 
found close to it, hollowed into the rock on a lofty terrace, and commanding a 
fine view of the port.” 

We have copied one of Mr. Allan's effective lithographs, which represents one 
of the moat recently discovered tom>s at Telmessus, and is thus described :— 

“ Taking our boat,Jwe rowed to the other side of the village to a tomb standing 
in the sea, and mgny | surrounded by morass, the reeds and rushes aes 
from view, except to those approaching it from seaward. It is composed of but 
two immense blocks of stone; the lower square, with ends cut to resemble panels, 
the upper forming a roof in shape like an mverted boat, the side and keel being 
ornamented wiib bas reliefs, now iderably ther-worn. The sanctity of the 
grave had long been violated, and the ashes of the dead scattered to the winds. 

Mr. Allan's Tour includes Malta, po a, Turkey, Asia Minor, Grecian 
Archipelago, Egypt, Nubia, Greece, Ionian Islands, Sicily, Italy, and Spain—a 
more attractive route the traveller can scarcely desire. It is literally strewn with 
classic antiquities and picturesque beauti e contrast of decaying art and the 
never-ending vivid variety of nature. Our author brings to his task the talent for 
sketching gracefully, so that his volume is most unsparingly, as well as cleverly, 
illustrated with lithographs and vignettes on wood. 











trea- 
sures at the mouth of the river on the 12th of March, when her Majesty's ship 
Medea, Commander Warden, ran over from Macri to take in her valuable cargo. 
Commander Warden, for some five weeks previous, had been indefatigably en- 
gaged in personally superintending the packing and removal of the marbles from 
the valley where they have been strewn about and undisturbed for centuries, save 
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.* E Some very interesting intelligence bas lately been received of the fate of the 
(es Sncmnsiiee party, sent out from this eountry, to collect antiquarian treasures, from 
iA * Li, Adee | of Xanthus, intended hereafter to enrich our great National Museum. 
(=> object of the Expedition, and the labours of its superintendent, Mr. 
ia * the celebrated traveller, we presented to our readers an illustrated 
in No. 41 of our Journal. 





